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EXCLUSIVE OFFER #1: 

Give Vermont Life to a friend 
absolutely FREE! 
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EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life.. 
for the price of 1! 




YES! Start my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $9.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend — a total savings of $37.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt.# 

Address 


Apt# 

City 

State 

ZIP 

City 

State 

ZIP 


Email 

□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 
place your order at 
vermontlife.com/gift 
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GET ONE YEAR FREE 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $9.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $37.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


Name 

(Please Print) 



Address 


Apt# 


City 

State 

ZIP 



Email 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to amve. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 
vermontlife.com/freeyr 
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RUSH! 

MY GIFT ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE IA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
P.O. Box 37602 
Boone, IA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
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• World-class photography 
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Subscribe now! 


Detach & Mail 


For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com. 
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See more photographs from 
King Street Center and its lemonade stand 


Read the extended interview 
with Greenseas Ben Kinnaman. 


Get a taste of the restaurants 
mentioned in Food & Drink. 


Burlington, Daria Bishop 

Lake Champlain, Burlington. 
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Beware the 
Stereotype 

F ‘ 

bent and anything but agricul¬ 
tural, Thunder Road fits no stereotype 
of Vermont." So begins Managing Editor 
Bill Anderson's introduction to our photo 
essay on Thunder Road, 
Barre's quarter-mile, high- 
banked, paved speedway 
("Imported from Barre," 
page 52). Yet, as Ander¬ 
son points out, Thunder 
Road is an integral part 
of summer here, and rac¬ 
ing roots run deep among 
many. Ken Squier, who 
founded the track in 1961, 
is NASCAR royalty; he is credited with 
convincing CBS that television viewers 
would actually watch the Daytona 500 in 
its entirety and then served as the lap-by- 
lap commentator for nearly 25 years. 

Our cover photograph challenges 
another well-established Vermont ste¬ 
reotype — that everyone who lives here 
is white, and old, and a farmer. True, the 
state is among the whitest in the country, 
and we have the second-highest median 
age (behind Maine), but more interesting 
are some lesser-known statistics: Not only 
are we, like the rest of the country, becom¬ 
ing less white every day, the median age of 
African-Americans here is 24.7, eight years 
younger than the national average. 

Halima Said, who appears on our 
cover, was born in a refugee camp in 
Kenya after her parents fled Somalia. 
Since first grade, she has spent time at 
Burlington's King Street Center, a non¬ 
profit social service agency that offers pro¬ 
grams for low-income Vermonters, about 
60 percent of whom are children of refu¬ 
gees. For 20 years, King Street has operat¬ 
ed a lemonade stand in Burlington, mak¬ 
ing it a summer institution right alongside 
the street performers and outdoor dining 
on Church Street. As writer Tim John¬ 
son ("Cool Job," page 46) explains, the 


purpose of the lemonade stand is not to 
make a profit, but, like many other pro¬ 
grams offered at King Street, to teach life 
and business skills. One look at Halima, 
and the other beautiful children photo¬ 
graphed by Daria Bishop for this story, 
and you will want them all to have every 
opportunity available. 

For Halima's family, Vermont brings 
peace, as it does for another group of 
Vermonters afflicted by war: our veter¬ 
ans. In "Catch and Release" (page 34), 
Matt Crawford tells of a program at the 
Brattleboro Retreat, a mental health 
facility that treats depression, addiction 
and post-traumatic stress disorder. Three 
years ago, the Retreat began offering fly 
fishing excursions as part of its therapy 
for vets and first responders. The focus 
required for fly fishing can help calm their 
thoughts, allowing them to be mindful 
only of the currents and the cast. 

Crawford adroitly describes the 
motion necessary for fly fishing: "an 
angler's feet must be secure and balanced 
while the upper body rocks to the gentle 
rhythm of the cast." It seems to me that 
Crawford's artful description could be 
interpreted as more than physical instruc¬ 
tions for angling success. It gives a way 
for these damaged warriors to accept the 
dichotomy of their lives, proving that it is 
possible to be rocked by events they have 
experienced, yet remain secure and bal¬ 
anced. Fly fishing is the perfect metaphor 
for accepting two realities at once. 

So, too, can Vermont be many things 
at once. We can welcome raucous Thun¬ 
der Road adrenaline junkies and tranquil¬ 
ity-seeking fly fisherman; young refugees 
from Somalia and farmers who live their 
entire lives on the hillsides of Vermont. 
Vermont is progressing, yet steady; ambi¬ 
tious, yet serene: We are in the midst of 
an elegant dance into the future. 
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Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
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227 Main Street Burlington, VT 05401 
802-865-2624 


ROLEX * OYSTER PERPETUAL AND YACHT-MASTER ARE ® TRADEMARKS. 
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BURLINGTON 


DISCOVERJAZZ 

FESTIVAL 


June 3-12 






T his star-studded 
festival always 
brings a sense of his¬ 
tory to the party. Among 
many headliners this year 
(Randy Newman, Marcus 
Roberts, Kenny Barron, 
Bela Fleck) is vocalist 
Charenee Wade (June 9), 
who drew notice last year 
for her album “Offering," a 
tribute to the songs of Gil 
Scott-Heron and Brian 
Jackson. In the 1970s, 
these two pioneers col¬ 
laborated on such records 
as “Winter in America" 
and “The First Minute 
of a New Day," defiant 
works, spiky with black 
consciousness and bit¬ 
ing lyrics. Scott-Heron’s 
career was marred by per¬ 
sonal issues, but his body 
of work helped build the 
foundation of hip-hop. 
discoverjazz.com 





















































CONCERTS ON 
THE GREEN 

Shelburne Museum 

HE GROUNDS of the 
Shelburne Museum pro¬ 
vide a sublime setting for this 
discerning pop music series, 
which begins May 27 with 
Lake Street Dive, the snappy 
indie band now signed to 
Nonesuch Records. Other 
artists this summer include 
Brandi Carlile, whose album 
"The Firewatcher's Daugh¬ 
ter" reached No. 1 on the 
Billboard Independent chart 
(June 3), and Ray LaMon- 
tagne, an intense singer-song- 
writer who won a Grammy 
Award in 2011 for Best Con¬ 
temporary Folk Album (June 
15). LaMontagne, a native 
of New Hampshire, is tour¬ 
ing on the heels of his new 
release "Ouroboros," praised 
by Entertainment Weekly as 
"a perfect throwback to the 
lost art of the album-length 
format." More concerts may 
be announced online. 
highergroundmusic*com 

SUMMER EVENINGS 
WITH VERMONT 
TREASURES 

The Meeting House 
on the Green 
East Fairfield 

OCAL MUSIC SUPPORTS 
historic preservation 
in this Franklin County 
concert series, held in the 
very building it is hoping 
to resurrect, a stately old 
church that has served as 



Remaining concerts in the 
2016 series include Will 
Patton's jazz quartet (May 
27); rockabilly stalwarts 
The Starline Rhythm Boys 
(June 10); singer-songwriter 
Christine Malcolm 8 C Friends 
(July 9); jam sessions and 
outdoor events on the 
green (July 30-31); acoustic 
guitarist Tim McKenzie 
(Aug. 13); eclectic Americana 
band The Woedoggies (Sept. 
9) and folk artists Patti 
Casey and Tom MacKenzie 
(Sept. 24). 

7 p*m., $10 suggested 
donation, meeting- 
houseonthegreen.org 



a village hub since 1876. In 
2012, amid concerns that the 
building was fading away, a 
community group formed, 
bought it for $1 and, with help 


from the Preservation Trust 
of Vermont, began a series 
of fundraising endeavors, 
including a summer concert 
series, now in its third year. 


OPPOSITE Charenee Wade 
TOP Brandi Carlile 
ABOVE The Woedoggies 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Rock River Artists 
RUSTIC RAMBLES 

S CATTERED ALONG 
the Rock River basin 
in southern Vermont, the 
15 professional artists in this 
collective have been show- 
casing their work in an open 
studio format every summer 
since 1993. 

Visitors are advised to 
start in South Newfane 


village at the historic Old 
Schoolhouse, which is 
transformed for the event 
into a contemporary gal¬ 
lery displaying the work of 
the artists, who represent a 
broad spectrum of mediums 
(see box). Maps are available 
at the schoolhouse, directing 
patrons on rambles “to rustic 
studios down country lanes, 
or high up in the hills with 
spectacular views, with lush 


gardens and landscaping, and 
tucked away in the woods or 
along the river’s edge.” 

For food and refresh¬ 
ment, the artists’ group 
recommends the Williams- 
ville Eatery, a reinvigorated 
neighborhood hub, or the 
annual community barbecue 
dinner on the Saturday night 
of the tour in Williamsville 
Hall. Lodging options range 
from the art deco Latchis 


Hotel in downtown Brattle- 
boro to "Rock River Cabin,” 
a riverside retreat in South 
Newfane on the property of 
Christine Triebert, a photog¬ 
rapher and longtime member 
of the tour. 

■ July 16-17 

■ South Newfane and vicinity 

■ Full details, plus more food 
and drink and lodging ideas, 
at rockriverartists.com 



Hhnkie 


ALONG THE WAY 


Artists on the tour include 
Rob Cartelli: 

functional ceramics 
Ellen Darrow: pottery 
Dan DeWalt: custom 
furniture 
Richard Foye: 

Raku pottery 
Georgie: oil paintings 
Richard Gillis: 

wrought-iron work 
Kim Hartman Colligan: 
printmaking 


Caryn King: paintings 
Leonard Ragouzeos: 

paintings and drawings 
Lauri Richardson: 

mosaics 

Roger Sandes: paintings 
and prints 

Deidre Scherer: thread 
on fabric 

Matt Tell: pottery 
Christine Triebert: 

photography 
Mary Welsh: collage 
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ABOVE "Perseverance" 
LEFT The Defibulators 


now commonplace, the door 
is open for a scholarly reap' 
praisal. Greg Kimura, head of 
the museum in Los Angeles, 
told The Japan Times that 
the exhibit "shows Japanese 
tattoo as an indigenous, full- 
fledged art form, comparable 
in tradition and technique to 
other fine arts," with roots in 
calligraphy, woodblock print- 
making, visual mythology 
and Japanese literature. The 
exhibit is curated by Takahiro 
Kitamura, an American tat¬ 
too artist and author, with 
photographs by Kip Fulbeck, 
a professor of art at the 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 

Free, middlebury.edu/arts 


ROOTS ON 
THE RIVER 

Bellows Falls 
June 3-5 

HIS STURDY ROOTS 

music festival offers its 
share of folk singers and tradi¬ 
tionalists, but the vibe is more 
roadhouse than coffeehouse, 
with acts like the Brooklyn- 
based Defibulators adding 
urban twang. Dave Alvin, a 
pillar of the roots rock revival 
of the '80s, headlines on Fri¬ 
day night; The Steel Wheels, 
an appealing string band from 
Virginia, top the bill Satur¬ 
day; and festival favorite Mary 
Gauthier, an alt-country artist 
from Louisiana, closes things 
out on Sunday. More than a 


dozen artists are scheduled 
over the three days. 

vermontfestivalsllc.com 

“PERSEVERANCE; 
JAPANESE TATTOO 
TRADITION IN A 
MODERN WORLD" 

Middlebury College 
Museum of Art 
June io-Aug. 7 

irst shown in 2014 at 
the Japanese American 
National Museum in Los 
Angeles, this photographic 
exhibition looks at a practice 
that, until recently, tended to 
exist in the shadows. As in 
America, tattooing in Japan 
was disreputable, the province 
of rebels, but with body art 
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WANDERLUST 
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contemporary & traditional fine art 

home design boutique | event space | monthly exhibitions 
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Stratton Mountain 
June 16-19 

anderlust, a kind of lollapalooza 
for the mindfulness movement, 
makes its annual pilgrimage to Stratton, 
the only New England stop on a tour that 
includes such glamorous resorts as Aspen 
Snowmass, Squaw Valley and Whistler, 
British Columbia. Socially conscious pop 
star Michael Franti headlines the musical 
side of the event, a sprawling four-day 
fusion of high-altitude yoga, organic 
dining, outdoor explorations and other 
awareness diversions. 
wanderlust.com 

“PEDALING THROUGH 
HISTORY” 

Henry Sheldon 
Museum 
Middlebury 
June 2i-Oct. 16 

n 2000, a bike shop called Old 
Spokes Home was opened in Burl¬ 
ington by Glenn Eames, who peppered 
his modern-day store with 19th-century 
bicycles that he had been rounding up 
for decades. Last year, Eames business 
became part of an innovative nonprofit 
called the Burlington Bike Project (Ver¬ 
mont Life, Spring 2016), where the 
historic cycles remained on view. Now, 
Eames' collection obtains the more for¬ 
mal status it probably always deserved 
in “Pedaling Through History: 150 Years 
of the Bicycle," an exhibit linked to 1866, 
the year of the first pedal cycle pat¬ 
ent in the United States. The museum 
will include historic photographs and 
ephemera, as well as material framing 
the role of the bicycle in women's libera¬ 
tion, children's recreation, and personal 
health and mobility, but the focus is 
on the actual bicycles, some 24 in all, 
which range from wagon-wheel-based 
primitives to a France-between-the-wars 
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"Pedaling Through History" 


Peugeot racer and a current fat bike, 
the 2015 Salsa Mukluk. In its own way, 
the Mukluk may be the most interest¬ 
ing: “Proof,” the museum says, “that the 
modern bicycle has not arrived and is 
still undergoing change.” 
henrysheldonmuseum.org 

SOLARFEST 

Southern Vermont 
Arts Center 
Manchester 
July 15-16 

S OLARFEST BEGAN in 1995 in 

Middletown Springs, organized 
by a group of friends “with overlap¬ 
ping passions for music and renewable 
energy.” The site was off the grid, so it 
was powered of necessity by solar, but as 
the festival grew over the years, it main¬ 
tained its original vision, combining arts 
and entertainment with sustainability- 
themed workshops, speakers and events. 
That's not to say the ride has been all 
sunshine — the festival has often waged 
a seesaw battle with inclement weather, 
financial strain and venue changes — but 
it appears to have landed on its feet again 
after taking 2015 off to regroup. A prom- 





M'KERNON 

BUILDER • ARCHITECT • CRAFTSMEN • ENERGY CONSERVATORS 


Shared Family Vacation Home 


mckefnongroup.com/work/simred-lakehouse/ 

m. 1 fly irw 


This vacation home is 
designed to comfort¬ 
ably accommodate 
two sisters and their 
families. It features 
two master bedrooms 
with common living 
and kitchen space. 




shared kitchen and living roo 


barn door hall entrance 


H v ■_> 


Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small & Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 

www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 
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GREENSBORO 


HELP 


A FOUR SEASON RECREATIONAL EXPERIENCE SPANNING THE BREADTH OF VERMONT 

FEATURING: SNOWMOBILING, SNOWSHOEING, HIKING, HORSEBACK RIDING, 
MOUNTAIN BIKING, CROSS COUNTRY SKIING AND MUSHING 

NOWPLAYING: 

, DANVILLE, MORRISTOWN, HYDE PARK, JOHNSON, CAMBRIDGE JCT., JEFFERSONVILLE 

COMING SOON: 

HARDWICK, WOLCOTT, E. FAIRFIELD, E. HIGHGATE, HIGHGATE CENTER, HIGHGATE, SWANTON 

v/m 


Us Make The Rail Trail A Real Trail! 
Become a Sponsor at lvrt.org 




























LEARN TO FLY FISH WITH 




ising new partnership has been forged 
with the Southern Vermont Arts Center, 
providing what is hoped to be a perma¬ 
nent home in a beautiful setting with 
support from a marquee organization. 
Performer lineups, workshops and other 
elements to be announced. 
solarfest.org 



Stateside Amphitheater 


Jay Peak Resort 
Aug. 12-13 


URLINGTON JAM BAND 

Strangefolk built an avid following 
in the '90s, but youth gave way to 
middle age, lineups changed and, as 
with most rock bands, it became harder 
to sustain the moment. The original 
members — Reid Genauer, Jon Trafton, 
Erik Glockler and Luke Smith — got 
together again in 2012 and, as they 
describe it, “were overwhelmed by 
the residual strength and faith of the 
Strangefolk community.” Since then, 
they have performed occasional shows 
around the Northeast as cherished 
local legends. This “Garden of Eden” 
festival, once a signature annual event 

I of the band, marks the first time since 
2000 that the original members have 
played together under that banner. 
highergroundmusic.com 
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YEARS OF 
FLY-FISHING 
SCHOOLS ^ 


FREE FLY FISHING 101 & 201 

CLASSES APRIL THROUGH JUNE 

Visit the Orvis Flagship Store or 
sign up online at orvis.com/ff101 


1- AND 2-DAY 
SCHOOLS AVAILABLE 

Visit orvis.com/schools 
or call (866) 531-6213 


SHOP FOR QUALITY GEAR 

AT OUR MANCHESTER LOCATIONS 


Orvis Fly-Fishing School 

4169 Main Street 
(866) 531-6213 


Orvis Flagship 

4180 Main Street 
(802) 362-3750 


Orvis Outlet 

4382 Main Street 
(802) 366-9134 


Manchester, Vermont 05254 


<-*■ 
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CELEBRATING 

a belief that the smallest gestures 
make the greatest difference . 

At Brookdale we know it's often the little things that mean the most, such as 
a thoughtful reminder a resident's favorite show is about to start or a dash of 
cinnamon added to coffee just the way it's liked. We believe personalized care is 
part of aging well. Here you'll find it's also what makes our care truly unique. 




For more information,contact (802)447-7000 
or jennifer.hill@brookdale.com 


Brookdale Fillmore Pond 

Independent Living | Alzheimer's & Dementia Care 
Assisted Living 

300 Village Lane | Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-7000 


£ Brookdale 

Mi *«»'»" SOLUTIONS 

T/ ALL THE PLACES LIFE CAN GO " 
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Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 

802.655.0009 


Fine Homebuilding 
Historic Restoration 


BURLINGTON, VT 
www.redhousebuildinq.com 


Now is the time to learn about 
Supportive Independent Living! 



Your monthly rent includes: 

• Utilities 

• Cable TV/Wireless Internet 

• Weekly Housekeeping 

• Daily Meal in our Dining 
Room (additional meals available) 

• Assigned Parking 

• Classes / Entertainment 

• Wellness Clinics 

• Shuttle Transportation 


Offering affordable, all-inclusive 
pricing for independent living! 


Allenwood, 90 Allen Rd., South Burlington 



^ Liz Longley, an emerging singer- 
songwriter based in Nashville, plays 
the Showcase Lounge at Higher 
Ground in South Burlington. 

June 4. highergroundmusic.com 
Zink & Company, specializing in 
traditional bluegrass and country 
sounds, play a pair of family-friendly 
bluegrass festivals, the Jenny Brook 
festival in Tunbridge June 23-26 
(jennybrookbluegrass.com), and the 
Basin Bluegrass Festival in Brandon 
July 7-10 (basinbluegrassfestival.com). 
3 D Digital: Here and Now, explor¬ 
ing local ties to advanced design tech¬ 
nology in art and more, continues 
through June 15 in Bennington. 
benningtonmuseum.org 
• Open Studio Weekend, the state¬ 
wide invitation to watch artists at 
work, takes place May 28 and 29. 
vermontcrafts.com 
The Yellow Barn, an international 
center for chamber music, hosts more 
than 30 concerts and events. June 16- 
Aug. 6, Putney, yellowbarn.org 

■ Concerts organized by Interplay 
Jazz & Arts, an education and 
performance nonprofit, begin 
June 18 in Hartland. Events follow 
in White River Junction (June 19) 
and Woodstock (June 22-25). 
interplayjazzandarts.org 

■ The Weston Playhouse marks its 
80th season with a community bash 
on June 18. The Broadway musi¬ 
cal “Man of La Mancha” opens June 
28, first among seven productions on 
various stages running through Sept. 
4. westonplayhouse.org 
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er Melissa Etheridge performs a 
solo concert, July i, Paramount 
Theatre, Rutland, paramountvt.org 

■ The summer tour of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra begins June 
30 in Chittenden. Other stops 
include July 1, South Pomfret; 

July 2, Manchester; July 3, Grafton; 
July 4, Shelburne; July 8, Ludlow; 
July 9, Randolph; and July 10, 

Stowe, vso.org 

■ The DuPont Brothers, an indie- 
folk duo from Burlington, perform 
July 2 at the Ripton Community 
Coffee House, rcch.org 

■ Vermont musicians highlight 

the Newport Jazz Festival, set on 
beautiful Lake Memphremagog. July 

8- 10. newportvtmusic.com 

■ In Grand Isle County, art, music, 
food and farms come together at the 
Discover the Heart of the Islands: 
Open Farm and Studio Tour. July 

9- 10. openfarmandstudio.com 

■ The 38th annual Southern 
Vermont Art and Craft Festival 
is set for Aug. 5-7 in Bennington. 
craftproducers.com 

■ The Peacham Acoustic Music 
Festival is Aug. 19-20. pamfest.com 

■ The Middlebury New Filmmak¬ 
ers Festival focuses on up-and- 
coming film directors. Aug. 25-28. 
middfilmfest.org 

■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 




Fresh Pastries 

1 '-Sandwiches on 
House-Made*Bread 


Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 


Vermont Products 


Checkout our new 
, ntmet jocawL 
next to the deli! 
Groceries 
Restrooms 
Additional parking 
Picnic area 
ATM 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro Vermont 1 
802-257-9254 
www.vermontcountrydeli.com 
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1 Tara Geraghty-Moats is one of a 
half-dozen Crossroad Farm employees 
who staff the farmstand in summer. 
The timber-frame stand replaced the 
original that burned in 2005. 
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A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen 


QUALITY OF LIFE 

Uber-Local: 
The Summer 
Farmstand 

O NE OF THE JOYS OF 
summer in Vermont 
is rounding a corner in a 
road and seeing up ahead a 
cart piled high with glossy 
tomatoes and cucumbers and 
a sign advertising fresh eggs. 
A part of the Vermont scene 
for generations, farmstands 
flourish here, some having 
become so large and well- 
established that you can 
check off everything on your 
grocery list. Here are a few of 
our favorites: 

I OvER 35 YEARS AGO in 
• central Vermont, Tim 
and Janet Taylor bought 
15 acres — but the lawyer 
and teacher had no plans 
to farm professionally. “Our 
big garden became a small 
farm,” says Tim. “Our first 
farmstand was a card table.” 
Today, Crossroad Farm 
in Post Mills cultivates 
asparagus to melons on 45 
acres with a peak summer 
crew of about two dozen 
employees, five or six of 
whom are dedicated to 
the farmstand.”When we 


started, we used to literally 
run from the field to help 
customers,” Janet says. The 
couple, both 64, is starting 
to think about transitioning 
the business to their farm 
manager, who has worked for 
them on and off since he was 
14. Tie farmstand provides 
balance to wholesale accounts, 
including restaurants and 
local summer camps, Janet 
explains, as well as constant, 
direct customer feedback. 
Their airy, timber-frame 
stand surrounded by 
beautiful landscaping rose 
from the ashes of one that 
burned down a decade ago. 
Tiere was a silver lining, the 


couple reflects.“By 10 a.m., 
neighbors had rallied to help 
put up a temporary stand,” 
Tim says. His wife recalls: 

“A longtime customer said, 
‘I'm really glad you rebuilt 
the stand because that means 
you're here to stay."' 

2 Situated on a well- 
• traveled stretch of 
Oak Hill Road in Williston, 
Scratch n Earths compact 
wooden farmstand is filled 
with produce they grow on 
a few acres behind it. Becca 
Bergeron and Jon O'Connor, 
both 35, returned to Vermont 
in 2007 from upstate New 
York where the couple had 


considered starting their own 
farm.“Land is cheap there,” 
Bergeron says,“but there are 
no people to buy stuff.” 

Back in Chittenden 
County, they started 
knocking on doors looking 
for land to cultivate. 
Eventually they were able 
to buy just under 15 acres 
with an old barn and — 
the clincher — 800 feet of 
road frontage along a busy 
commuter route. Easy-to- 
read wooden signage updates 
drivers on the day's offerings 
while cheerful pick-your- 
own sunflowers beckon. 
“People like to see this in 
their neighborhood,” says 


































Bergeron.“When they 
stop, they say/1 saw 
you plowing, [or] I saw 
the corn coming up ♦ 
Some people leave $20 
on Monday and get 
corn every night on the 
way home.” The couple 
has steadily built a 
following, but each 
still works another job. 
The Mr. Potato Head 
watching over the cash 
box is their only helper. 

3 A TABLE OF 
• fresh organic 
vegetables set up 
under a maple tree 
launched Clear Brook 
Farm in Shaftsbury 
back in 1995.“Local 
extension agents told 
me no one around here 
would buy organic, 
that I was crazy,” 


can,” Knafel says, “and try 
to source as much else as 
we can from around here.” 

In addition to cultivating 
vegetables, Knafel believes 
in cultivating relationships, 
including those with about 
30 employees, all locals. 

“The farmstand is important 
partly because it is a 
gathering place,” he explains. 
“People run into friends. 
There's always a social line 
going on as well as a sales 
line.” This year, Clear Brook 
has also planned talks and 
workshops on topics like 
planning a home garden 
and preserving. It's nice 
for the crew, Knafel says, 
to come in from the fields 


recalls Andrew Knafel, 

49, as he restocks corn 
with his n-year-old son.“I 
think the farmstand helped. 
It allowed us to interact 
and have a conversation.” 
Clear Brook is now a one- 
stop shopping destination 
boasting a 1,000-square- 
foot stand built with beams 
from the property's 19th- 
century barn and stocked 
with everything from the 
farm's own certified organic 
vegetables and apricots 
grown just across the New 
York border to Vermont 
cheeses, locally roasted 
coffee, freshly baked pies and 
even bananas from nowhere 
close.“We grow all that we 



Oo In 20 years, 
the stand at Clear 
Brook Farm in 
Shaftsbury has 
grown from a pile 
of vegetables set 
up under a tree 
to a 1,000-square- 
foot farmstand that 
sells everything 
from coffee to 
freshly baked pies. 



Reusable lee's Wrap is both environmentally 
friendly and aesthetically pleasing. 


to the farmstand buzzing 
with customers: “They can 
see their hard work makes 
people happy.” 


It's a Wrap 

W HILE RAISING 
her three 

children on the family 
homestead in New 
Haven, Sarah Kaeck 
focused on all aspects 
of wholesome living. 
She found so few 
options for plastic-free 
food storage wrap that 
she started playing 
around with scraps 
of cotton coated with 
beeswax and ultimately 
invented a reusable, 
environmentally 
friendly product 
perfect for wrapping 
everything from 
lunchbox sandwiches 
to avocado halves. Sales 
took off so fast (even 
Oprah's magazine 
raved), it surprised 
Kaeck herself; Bee's Wrap is 
now sold via more than 800 
retailers nationwide. Made 
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from custom-woven, certified 
organic cotton saturated with 
a mixture of beeswax, jojoba 
oil and tree resin, it is also 
biodegradable. When the 
wrap has outlived its original 
purpose, try this off-label use: 
Kaeck says it twists into a 
great fire starter. 

CHEFS 

A few questions 
for executive 
chef Adam 
Raftery, ofThe 

Copper Grouse at the newly 
opened Taconic Hotel in 
Manchester. 

VL: You started washing 
dishes in a restaurant 
as a teenager in South 
Burlington. When did you 
realize you wanted to pursue 
a culinary profession? 

AR: In my late teens and 
early 20s, I think I just saw 
it as a means to travel. You 
can pretty much land in any 
travel destination and find 
a job in a kitchen. Then I 
got lucky and worked in a 
really nice kitchen down in 
Marthas Vineyard. The chef 
there had this passion that 
really rubbed off on me. 

VL: What is a favorite 
childhood home-cooked food? 
AR: My grandmas apple pie 
is at the top of the heap. She 
makes it with brown sugar and 
maple syrup and an all-butter 
crust. That's my last meal. 

VL: You re now executive 
chef of a boutique hotel and 



Chef Adam Raffery at 

work at The Copper 
Grouse in Manchester 
selection of bar snacks 
are available, including 
poutine, pretzels and 
fried oysters. 


have cooked at high-end 
restaurants in places like 
the Virgin Islands. You've 
also volunteered at the 
Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf meal program. Are 
those experiences as different 
as they seem? 

AR: When you really like 
cooking food and being in the 
kitchen, whether it's breakfast 
for 100 people who really need 
to eat or cooking in a restaurant, 
it all comes down to passion. 

I feel lucky I get to cook. I get 
excited about what I'm going 
to make and making people 


happy no matter who they are. 
VL: Over the last several 
years, you've opened two 
restaurants of your own with 
your sister in the Burlington 
area — Wooden Spoon 
Bistro and St. Paul Street 
Gastrogrub — what many 
chefs view as the ultimate 
goal. Why leave for The 
Copper Grouse? 

AR: At the end of the day 
for me, if you're not creating, 
it's no fun. At the restaurants, 
we were doing fine: selling 
burgers and wings at one 
spot and things like scallops 


and spinach salad at the 
other. That's what people 
wanted, and you couldn't 
mess with it too much. Here, 
there's just so much more 
room to grow personally 
and professionally, with 
the different restaurant 
menus, banquet catering 
and developing things like a 
tiki bar out by the pool and 
picnic baskets for guests. 

VL: Has a farm-to-table 
menu become a given in 
Vermont? 

AR: Yes, I think in 
Burlington, everyone just 
expects it. It has lost some 
luster. In Manchester, we get 
lots of tourists from New York, 
New Jersey, Boston, and they 
really seem to appreciate it. 
VL: What's your favorite 
thing to eat after a long night 
in the kitchen? 

AR: Whatever's easy and bad 
is what I like to eat at the end 
of the night: delivery pizza, 
Philly cheesesteaks, fast-food 
burgers and wings. I'll eat 
anything I don't have to cook. 
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At Wake Robin, residents 
have designed and built over 
four miles of walking trails. 
Each Spring, they make 
maple syrup in the 
community sugar house, and 
each Fall they harvest honey 
from our beehives. Residents 
compost, plant gardens, use 
locally grown foods, and 
work with staff to follow 
earth-friendly practices. 

Live the life you choose—in 
a vibrant lifecare community. 
We’re happy to tell you 
more. Visit our website or 
give us a call today to 
schedule a tour. 


WakeRobin 


VERMONT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 


SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


The Red Clover Inn 

& RESTAURANT 


Stylish, secluded lodging. 
Exquisite Vermont food. 

Just minutes from Killington (& Pico. 



7 Woodward Road, Mendon, VT | 1/4 mile off Route 4 between Killington and Rutland 
802-775-2290 | www.redcloverinn.com | innkeepers@redcloverinn.com 
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FARM-FRESH VACATIONS 


Destination: The 
Milking Barn 

W ith calves to bottle-feed, eggs 
to collect and cherry tomatoes 
to pick, farmstays offer a peek into the 
effort required to grow real food. But 
between chores, there's time to jump 
into the pond, hike a nearby hill and 
enjoy farm-fresh meals. 

For more than 30 years, the 
Kennetts of 

Liberty Hill Farm Liber * Y Hiu Farm 

in Rochester have 
welcomed guests 
into their milking 
barn and around 
their dining table 
to feast on berry- 
studded pancakes 
with maple syrup 
for breakfast or pot 
roast and fresh corn 
pudding for dinner. 

Just 11 miles 
outside of Brattleboro, at Amazing 
Planetl Farm in Williamsville, collect 
nest-warm eggs, pull a carrot from the 
ground or pick blueberries — all within 
moments of rolling out of bed in the 
1850s farmhouse or guesthouse. 

The charming new two-bedroom 
cabin at Longest Acres Farm in 
Chelsea provides a cozy spot from 
which to share the daily routine with 
American Milking Devons, pigs, sheep, 
goats and chickens. 

At Trevin Farms in Sudbury, the 
herd of floppy-eared Nubian goats rules 
the roost. Owner Troy Peabody is also 
a chef who cooks up daily breakfasts 
using the farm's own eggs and bacon or j: 
sausage. For those interested, Peabody | 
also teaches cooking classes and 
cheesemaking workshops — featuring a 
fresh goat's milk, of course. 
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Food CO Drink 


NEW RESTAURANTS 

Tapped In 

G abriel Firman opened Hatchet 
Tap & Table in Richmond with 
a couple of simple goals. “Every town 
has a pub, a casual meeting place, but 
we didn't have one," he explained. 

Every Vermont town also needs a 
creemee window, Firman decided, so 
he incorporated one, even though most 
pubs are not known for their soft-serve 
ice cream. 

But Hatchet is of the new breed of 
pub where candied bacon adorns maple 
creemees made with local dairy and 24 
taps serve highly prized local beers, like 
Hill Farmstead, hard ciders and even a 
few wines. Sophisticated cocktails like 
a Vermont Negroni and Violette Sour 
would be at home in Brooklyn — not 
so coincidentally, since the bar manager 
previously worked there. And instead of 
pool, there's table shuffleboard, much to 
the delight of Hatchet patrons of all ages. 

The food menu, developed by 
chef Jared Morin, is all-American 
and all-pleasing. Regional ingredients 
star in dishes like buttermilk-brined 
Southern fried chicken with succotash 
and house-made pasta with native 
wild mushrooms and heirloom cherry 
tomato confit. Also house-made are 
the beef hot dogs, which cozy up with 
house pickles in soft, fresh-baked 
potato rolls for a Vermont-meets- 
Chicago dog. The Polish ladies who 
taught Morin how to make the plump 
pierogi served with carmelized onions 
and house sauerkraut would be proud. 

Raise a Glass 
to Rutland 

B rix, the new wine bar in 
downtown Rutland, created by 
native son and chef Stephen Sawyer, 
marries rustic charm with cosmopolitan 
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MAKE 


VERMONT 


HOME 


Vermont offers a wide range 
of exciting business and 
job opportunities! 

Let the VERMONT DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR connect you with 
Vermont’s great employers! 




VermontJobLink.com 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WWW.LABOR.VERMONT.GOV 



Independent Living & Residential Care Apartments 


A v'/ii/iu, welcoming zoummmty 

in the heart of Vermont. 


802-223 


wesfviejvmeadows.com 


flair. Its brick walls, pressed-tin ceiling, 
high-top tables and light fixtures made 
from wine barrels feel both sophisticated 
and down-to-earth. Sawyer, who also 
owns the popular Table 24 restaurant, 
says the fact that he felt Rutland could 
support a wine bar reflects'a new 
vibrancy” in the city. 

The wine list circles the globe, a 
mix of new and old-world wines from 



Brix, Rutland's new wine bar, offers 
wine flights — small pours of the same 
varietal — and a wide range of cured 
meats, including prosciutto. 

California to France, stopping off briefly 
in Argentina and Austria among other 
vinicultural hot spots. While bottles still 
dominate, a good selection is available 
by the glass, and a state-of-the-art wine « 
preservation system allows an additional ■ 
rotation of pricier wines. Brix also offers « 
wine flights, which present small pours 8 
of three wines of the same grape varietal l 
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or style — such as sauvignon blanc from 
California, Italy and New Zealand. (For 
guests who are not into wine, there is 
a full bar and craft beer too.) Order a 
board of cured meats and cheeses to 
enjoy while you sip, or pick from small 
plates like a flaky cheddar-chive biscuit 
sandwiching a salty-sweet pairing of 
aged Parma prosciutto and Vermont 
honey, garganelli pasta studded with 
house-made sausage and moistened with 
Parmesan broth, or a crisp flatbread of 
the day. 


CRAFT BEER 

Full Barrels 
for All 


V ermont breweries continue 
to proliferate, but Full Barrel 
Cooperative Brewery in Burlington offers 
a different spin. Modeled after a co-op 
brewery in Austin, Texas, it will leverage 
Vermont's deep cooperative heritage and 
homebrewing passion to create 
a new type of community-owned 
brewery, explains co-founder and board 
president 
Matt Cropp. 

Due to 
industry 
regulations, 
the new 
brewery will 
hire a single 
professional 
brewer, but 
Cropp says, 
they hope 
to represent 
the best 

of member homebrews by selecting 
quarterly recipe winners for production. 
He expects the board to narrow in on 
potential locations and start serious 
fundraising by fall. In the meantime, Full 
Barrel welcomes all those interested to 
their monthly events; see fullbarrel.coop 
for details. & 



FULL BARREL 

COOPERATIVE 

BREWERY St TAPROOM 



MOUNTAIN TOP 
TAVERN 


Just a short drive from home...but a world away! 

Set on 350 private acres in central Vermont. 
Luxurious Lodge, Cabin & Guest House Accommodations 
Artfully Crafted Cuisine | Brand New Spa & Salon 
740 Acre Lake | Private Beach | Year-Round Activities 
And Much More! 


Come for the view, stay for the experience. 

802.483.2311 \ www.mountaintopinn.com 

195 Mountain Top Rd. Chittenden, VT 05737 



Real Estate Agents 
Lawyers - Accountants 
Charitable Organizations 

Thank your customers and donors 
with a subscription to 

Vermont life 

Bulk pricing available (802) 828-3241 
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Take a breath, feel the sun on your face 
and revel in the fact that it's summertime in Vermont! 

There’s so much to see and do while the weather is warm — let this be 
your official guide. We’ve got you covered from arts events to food to 
outdoor recreation to shopping! Come join us and remember how much 
fun summer can be! 
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DORSET THEATRE 

FESTIVAL 

PLAY IN VERMONT 

Dorset Theatre Festival 

DORSET 

Expect the Unexpected this 
summer with 4 sizzling 
productions! Bringing the best 
of Off-Broadway to Vermont. 

(802) 867-2223 www.dorsettheatrefestival.org 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard & Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 

freshtracksfarm.com 




MORSE FARM 

MAPLE SUGARWORKS 


# * 


Morse Farm 
Maple Sugarworks 

MONTPELIER 


Vermont's Premier Sugarhouse 
Best Maple Creemees in New England 
Farm Animals, Tours, Tasting 
Just 3 miles up Main Street. 
morsefarm.com 



Newhall Farm 

READING 

FTave FUN entertaining! 
NEWHALL FARM Ice Cider 
For a perfect POP-UP event. 


(802) 342-1513 newhallfarmvt.com 



Summer Days 
Notecards 

STATEWIDE 

These notecards from Vermont 
artist Shawn Braley are a 
fun way to say hello. 

(802) 455-3399 vermontlifegifts.com 


Montshire 

Museum of Science 


Montshire Museum 

NORWICH 

Award-winning 100 -acre science center. 

Over 140 hands-on exhibits indoors 
and out, daily programs, special events, 
visiting exhibitions, Museum Store. 
Open 10 a.m .-5 p.m. daily. 

(802) 649-2200 montshire.org 




Alliance* 

RESIDEh^ 

f 

Greensboro Arts 
Alliance & Residency 

GREENSBORO 

Annie Get Your Gun! A Midsummer 
Night's Dream! To Kill a Mockingbird! 
Kids' Musical Theater 
Training Camp! Writers' Forum! 
(802) 533-7487 themirror.org 


Hie MaknA 

5eafoo4 & Burgees 

i/s ^ L y 

The Marina 

BRATTLEBORO 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, 
along with amazing sunsets. 
Open 7 days a week. 

vermontmarina.com 



Three Stallion Inn 

RANDOLPH 


Charming, historic, Vermont country 
Inn on 1,300 acres. Luxury baths. Golf, 
pool, tennis, biking, fishing, hot tub, 
Fitness Center. Includes breakfast. 

(802) 728-5575 threestallioninn.com 
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In ^raftftleboro, flyfishing 
offers tranquilit^to souls 
troubled by warflmd strife 


of a large coffee table, and in the low water of late 
summer, it splits the Deerfield into two equally sized 
braids. When Mother Nature allows, there will be a 
rainbow trout feeding behind that rock, sticking its 
nose up into the river’s surface, sipping on the vari¬ 
ous forms of insect life that tumble and drift down 
the Deerfield. 

On any given day between mid-spring and late 
summer, there's likely to be a fly fisherman standing 
just upstream from that rock. Clad in tan waders, 
eyes hidden behind polarized sunglasses, the angler 
will make graceful casts of a tiny fly — a combination 
of feathers, fur, thread and hook. A well-placed cast 
puts the angler s ersatz fly squarely into the parade of 


“There is certainly something in angling ♦♦♦ 
that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit, 

and a pure serenity of mind” 

— Washington Irving 


ust west of Wilmington, a few 
yards up from where the Deerfield River 
loses its identity and becomes the Har- 
riman Reservoir, there's a rock in the 
-middle of the river. It’s about the size 
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live insects cartwheeling in the surface film around 
the rock. If the trout misidentifies the angler's well- 
presented fly as a real insect, it’ll rise up and inhale 
it. And if the angler senses that moment of connec¬ 
tion, he’ll set the hook into the fish's jaw. 

For millions of anglers, that moment when the 
fish takes the hook and the line goes taut is the 
raison d’etre for fishing. It's the consummation of 
preparation and execution. For one group of an¬ 
glers who ply the Deerfield's waters each summer, 
however, there’s much more to it than that. Success 
isn't defined by a perfectly placed cast that tricks the 
hungry trout. It isn’t just feeling that rainbow trout 
on the end of the line as it shakes its head and turns 
sideways into the current. It's not just bringing that 
fish to the net. It is defined by being there. 

Lou Sarkas is one of those who is there more for 
the moment than for the fish. Hie began fly fishing 
the Deerfield as part of his therapy at Brattleboro 
Retreat, a mental health facility in southern Ver¬ 
mont that treats depression, addiction, anxiety and 


ABOVE Alumni of (he Uniformed Service 
Program fish the Deerfield River. 

OPPOSITE Ryan Heck, who helps coordinate 
the program, was an early advocate for 
weaving the healing powers of fly fishing 
into PTSD treatment. 

post-traumatic stress disorder. Specifically, Sarkas 
is a patient in the Retreat’s Uniformed Service Pro¬ 
gram — an offering that focuses on military, law 
enforcement, fire and emergency personnel. Three 
years ago, the Retreat began offering fly fishing ex¬ 
cursions as part of its therapy for the Uniformed 
Service Program; and for Sarkas, who speaks can¬ 
didly about both his substance abuse issues and 
battle with depression and post-traumatic stress, it 
has helped transform his life. 

The Brattleboro Retreat, and the 150 or so 
patients like Sarkas who have taken part in the 
Uniformed Service Program in the last three 
years, keenly understand the healing powers of fly 
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mental health hospital. Historically, the Retreat 
has eschewed some of psychiatry's more invasive and 
controversial practices (like electroshock therapy) 
for what's known as "moral treatment'' — humane 
therapy that emphasizes compassion and physi¬ 
cal activity. According to the facility's website, the 
Retreat pioneered a list of mental hospital firsts, in¬ 
cluding a hospital gymnasium, camping programs, 
swimming pools, a bowling alley and a self-sufficient 
dairy farm. With that as a backdrop, it's easy to see 
why the Retreat’s brass embraced fly fishing when 
Ryan Heck, a newly hired staff member, suggested 


CALMING ErrECT Learning a new skill 
and mastering a craft come together at 
streamside, where participants are 
encouraged to let their anxieties fall 
into the flowing river and drift away. 


fishing. It's both serene and exhilarating, a pursuit 
that demands attention to the tiniest details while 
requiring an awareness of the larger forces of nature 
unfolding. Physically, an angler's feet must be secure 
and balanced while the upper body rocks to the 
gentle rhythm of the cast. 

"This recharges me," said Sarkas, a burly, beard¬ 
ed Cape Cod firefighter, who has become one of the 
program's biggest boosters. "I really don't care if I 
catch fish or not. It’s that I get to be outside, hear¬ 
ing that sound of the river rushing past, thinking 
only about where I'm going to cast next. Yeah, I've 
learned how to fish since I took part in this pro¬ 
gram, but what I've really learned about is myself." 

F ounded in 1834 with a $10,000 bequest 
from the will of Anna Hunt Marsh, the 
Brattleboro Retreat was Vermont's first 



























HOOKED Staff, volunteers and alumni 
frequently reunite. A psychologist with 
the program says that for many who take 
part, fly fishing goes on to become "an 
important and healthy part of their lives." 

it as a treatment option early in 2013. 

"There is a bunch of research and lots of articles 
written about fishing and its value as a mindfulness 
activity," said Heck, who grew up fishing in upstate 
New York. "I thought it made a lot of sense for us." 
By the summer of 2013, patients in the Uniformed 
Service Program were heading out to experience 
fishing southern Vermont waters. 

"Before we came across fly fishing, we were doing 
other mindful, guided physical activities like yoga or 
tai chi that really challenges people to focus and be 
present in the moment and engaged," said Susan Bala- 


ban, a clinical psychologist and clinical manager of the 
Retreat's Uniformed Service Program. "But fly fishing 
was something that brought it to a different level." 

Fly fishing has deep roots as a contemplative ac¬ 
tivity, spawning a library full of literature dedicated 
to it. From Izaak Walton in the mid-i6oos to Wash¬ 
ington Irving in the 19th century to the oft-quoted 
Norman Maclean ("A River Runs Through It") and 
modern-day authors like Howell Raines, former ex¬ 
ecutive editor of The New York Times ("Fly Fishing 
Through the Midlife Crisis"), hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of words have been dedicated to the spiritual, 
restorative capacities of fly fishing. 

The Retreat is not the first organization to tap 
into this. Take Casting for Recovery, for instance. 
The program, designed to provide both physical 
and emotional therapy to breast cancer survivors, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Farm Between 
co-owners Nancy and 
John Hayden focus on 
encouraging insects and 
pollinators and don't 
use pesticides at all, 
organic or otherwise. 
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The Haydens trust nature 
to keep things in balance. 


but help it along its way. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP. 


LEFT Bees emerge from a 


wooden hive on their way 
to pollinate strawberries. 


If- 


sunflowers and other 




plants; an earthworm-rich 


scoop of compost. 





































M ost farmers 
would not be 
happy to find 

Japanese beetles making lace 
out of the leaves on their 
berry bushes, but on a cloudy 
summer day, John Hayden 
paused to pluck one gently 
from a young elderberry 
plant. “I'm not worried,” 
he said, pointing out a tiny 
white dot on the insects 
iridescent back. “This is the 
egg of a parasitic fly that will 
keep the population within 
tolerable limits.” 

At their 18-acre 
Jeffersonville farm and 
nursery, John and Nancy 
Hayden trust nature to 
keep things in balance 
with minimal human 
intervention. They do 
not use any pesticides, 
not even those that are 
certified organic. “Our 
approach is beyond organic, 
beyond sustainable, more 
ecologically oriented. 
Ecology is the tail that 
wags the dog,” John 
explained as he and his 
wife chatted behind their 
cupola-crowned farmhouse. 
Chickens pecked at bugs 
nearby, colorful recycled 
chairs held plants for sale 
and a fragrant hops vine 
climbed the old dairy barn. 
“Pretty much everything is 
useful in the food web,” 
he said. 

The Haydens call 
themselves — with only 
slight irony — “ecologists 
with a farming problem.” 
They cultivate about 30 


different types of fruits and 
berries: crowd pleasers like 
strawberries, raspberries 
and cherry tomatoes as well 
as less common elderberries, 
translucent champagne 
currants and teardrop- 
shaped honeyberries. The 
fruit sells to specialty 
beverage producers and 
through a few retail outlets. 
They also make syrups like 
black currant, strawberry- 
rhubarb and elderberry- 
ginger-honey, which are sold 
by the bottle and drizzled on 
no-artificial-anything snow 
cones at the Burlington 
summer farmers market. 
Their nursery offers fruit 
and berry bushes as well as 
a wide variety of pollinator- 
friendly plants. “We’d 
rather sell plants than fruit, 
really,” John said. “We want 
people to get their hands in 
the soil.” 

The Farm Between is 
certified organic, and the 
couple is active within the 
organic farming community, 
but they're focused on the 
next step. “We do appreciate 
what the organic movement 
has done, but we think we 
need to move beyond that,” 
John explained. “Were 
thinking of stewardship that 
is regenerative. Agriculture 
can be a really strong 
healing force, but not the 
way it’s generally practiced. 
We want to do better, 
to make this a healthier 
place for every member of 
the ecosystem.” They are 
working toward this goal, in 
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Fruit syrups like 
black currant and 


elderberry-ginger- 
honey are sold by 
the bottle; cherry 
tomatoes are one of 
several important 
crops for the farm. 













































part, by devoting 14 acres 
of their land to what they 
call a pollinator sanctuary 
and sharing their pollinator- 
friendly practices through 
workshops and occasional 
farm tours. 

Without pollinators, 
quite simply, there would 
be very little fruit and — 
while honeybees get most 
of the glory — there are 
thousands of other bees 
and insects, as well as birds 
and bats, that perform this 
critical service. In The Farm 
Between's demonstration 
pollinator garden, delicate 
ivory elderflowers, rambling 
Virginia rose creepers and 
a sprawl of purple-bloomed 
oregano attract insects of 
all kinds. The oregano was 
a little out of control, they 
conceded, “but it's such a 
good bee plant/' Nancy 
said. “A more yield-oriented 
farmer might get rid of it," 
her husband added, “but 
we've got to support our 
pollinator partners. We've got 
to keep the workers happy." 

John and Nancy Hayden, 
both 58, met in college and 
served in the Peace Corps in 
Africa. During his graduate 
studies, John researched 
the effects of pesticides 
on nontarget species in 
Michigan apple orchards 
and the collateral damage 
even selective application 
could do to biodiversity. In 
1992, the couple purchased 
the farm on Route 15 
between Cambridge and 
Jeffersonville, naming it The 


Farm Between. Over 24 
years, they have raised four 
kids and a variety of animals, 
vegetables, fruits and nursery 
plants, evolving toward their 
current approach. Each also 
taught at the University 
of Vermont, John as an 
adjunct and Nancy as a full¬ 
time professor of civil and 
environmental engineering 
until her recent retirement. 
She is also an accomplished 
artist with an on-farm 
gallery featuring her work, 
which often uses natural 
materials like beeswax, tree 
resin and wool dyed with 
goldenrod or pressings left 
from fruit syrup production. 

The Haydens' farming 
approach is fairly hands- 
off, but very much eyes- 
on. “Probably the most 
important thing we do on 
any given day is stop, look 
and listen to the pollinators 
that visit our farm," said 
Nancy. “We just observe. It's 
our superhero power," John 
added with a smile. They 
hedge their bets with six or 
seven main crops, cold-hardy 
plants that do well with 
minimal intervention, most 
perennial, some in solar- 
heated greenhouses. “It gives 
us the luxury to observe and 
wait and maybe take a loss," 
John explained. They do not 
till the farm's soil; they do 
enrich it with farm-made 
compost and manure from 
their retired pair of draft 
horses. They allow shrubs 
and trees to grow up around 
(Continued on page 63) 
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as Halima Said, 
right, and Mowlid 
Abdi get a taste of 
the working world 
at the King Street 
Lemonade Stand. 




Aspiring youth, many the children 
of refugees, seize the first rung via 
King Street Center's lemonade stand 


By Tim Johnson 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 

T he typical lemonade stand, transitory 
and makeshift, is an iconic American emblem 
of how enterprising kids in leafy suburban 
subdivisions pass the summer vacation. 

The King Street Lemonade Stand in 
Burlington, though, is quite different. 

It's right downtown. It gets unannounced visits from 
health inspectors. It's open on a regular basis, and has 
been every summer for nearly 20 years, so it qualifies as an 
institution on the Church Street Marketplace. And it's free 
of hovering parents. 

Not that the fruit-drink movers and shakers, middle 
schoolers mostly, don't have supervision. This lemonade 
stand, with its training regimen, on-the-job rules and 
managerial oversight, has the trappings of a serious 
enterprise. 

That's the idea: Give these young teens the full flavor 
of a real job, immerse them in the work world so they can 
make a little money and maybe even have a little fun. Coach 
them on the conventional standards of work-life success — 
punctuality, reliability, good hygiene and so on — long before 
they have any reason to go near an employment counselor or 
a human relations department. 

So runs the thinking at the King Street Center, a 
privately funded nonprofit social service agency that offers 
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various programs of enrichment and diversion for hundreds 
of youths from lower-income families, about 60 percent of 
whom are children of refugees. Most of them live within 
walking distance of a newly upgraded 2i,ooo-square-foot 
facility that oversees everything from foosball to tennis (see 
sidebar), from toddler care to homework help. You might 
say the lemonade stand is the entrepreneurial wing, but 
with a caveat: 

“This is not a business to earn money,” said Vicky Smith, 
the center's executive director.“This is a teaching model.” 

Part of that model is a io-week winter job class.” You 
want to work at the lemonade stand next summer? You have 
to attend, and complete, a course that covers such matters 
as personal finance (everybody who works at the lemonade 
stand gets a bank account), health-code requirements and 
how to relate to customers, or not. 

You have to learn how to politely endure the dumb com¬ 
ments, like the tired joke you have to hear, repeatedly, when 
adults approach the cart. They see the sign above the cart, 
“Kids Lemonade,” point to it and say,“Can I have some, too?” 

Dylan Bruno, 13, recounted the joke with a straight face 
while his colleague, Misky Noor, 13, was squeezing lemons. 

The most popular drink?“Citrus cooler,” she said. Blend 
of lemon, lime and orange. $4.50. 
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The center serves lower- 
income families, about 
60 percent of whom are 
recent arrivals in America. 
Most of the families live in 
downtown Burlington, within 
walking distance of the 
building, a newly upgraded 
facility that oversees 
everything from toddler 
care to homework help. 
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It was late morning on the last day of July, and business 
was slow. Their manager, Liiban Hassan, 19, once a regular 
King Street participant and now an AmeriCorps Vista 
worker for the center, was regaling them with stories of 
his high school athletic exploits. Now and then customers 
stepped up to order. They were all tourists, from such places 
as Austin, Montreal, Rochester, Houston, Atlanta. 

This was Misky's second summer at the lemonade stand. 
She had been exempt from attending the job class again, but 
she did have to learn to make some different drinks. What 
was new this summer? 

The Arnold Palmer. Half lemonade, half tea: $3.50. 

Why's it called that? 

“He invented it," Hassan said. 

G abriella Tufo Strouse helped get the 
lemonade stand going 20 years ago when she 
worked in King Street's Teen Futures program. 
The cart's initial location was close by the 
Burlington waterfront, and there weren't many customers 
other than the cyclists who plied the lakeside bike path. For 
the eight kids who operated that first stand, the program's 
underpinnings were similar to what they are now. 

“They had to learn customer service skills,'' Strouse 
















































recalled. "They had to make a product that was consistently 
good. It was their introduction to the world of work. 

One of her charges was Josh Bennett, now in his 20s, 
who began going to King Street at age 10. He started out as 
a lemonade-maker and rose, as a teenager, to a managerial 
position, working with the stand’s local business partners. 

Still later, Bennett was the first of his family to attend college, 
and he credits the skills he developed at the lemonade stand 
— budgeting, decision-making — with preparing him for his 
working career, in dietetics. 

Lule Aden, a genial 19-year-old first-year student at 
the University of Vermont, is a more recent lemonade- 
stand alum. Raised in a Kenyan refugee camp, she arrived 
in the United States with her Somali Bantu family when 
she was 8 years old, unable to speak English. She began 
coming to the King Street Center in seventh grade, made 
her way into the Job Club and, eventually, into the stand's 
management ranks. 

She said that learning to speak to customers allayed her 
inherent shyness, helped build up her confidence and "taught 
me leadership." 

N o one at King Street considers the lemonade 
stand a revenue generator for the center, which 
employs a staff of 25 and relies on private 
philanthropy to support its programs. Dave 
Besserer, the Teen Futures director who oversees the juice 
franchise, sees his role as akin to that of a hands-on general 
manager. He characterizes the six-day-a-week operation as 
"a wash" in financial terms, yet he's proud that sales were up 
more than 50 percent in July. 

More important than the money is the work ethic. He 
treats his young crew as he would employees — employees of 
an age, 11 to 15, who might well show up for work tired, and 
not in the best of moods. 

"If you're having a bad day," Besserer said,"you need to 
learn how to put on your customer service face." 

The last day of July wasn't a bad day for any of the 
lemonade vendors, or if it was, no one was showing it. 

Misky and Hassan bantered between customers. 

“She makes fun of my tennis skills," he said, "though I can 
beat her on a good day." 

Besserer arrived to take Hassan's place. A violinist was 
busking nearby. At Leunig's sidewalk tables on the other side 
of Church Street, the lunch crowd was being seated. 

A family of four approached the cart. Misky was 
squeezing lemons, Besserer was shaking drinks and Dylan 
was handling the cash. 

The order was for four lemonades, two large and 
two small. 

“That'll be $13,” Dylan said without hesitation. ^ 


Slice of Life 

The lemonade stand isn't the only King 
Street activity that helps build life skills."Kids on 
the Ball" — a tennis program, overseen by local pro 



COURTLY GESTURE Joke Agna leads "Kids 

cC 

on the Ball/* a tennis program also meant jjj 

to build life skills. | 

< 
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Jake Agna — is another signature program that 
helps promote focus and self-discipline. 

On a muggy afternoon in early August, as the 
lemonade stand did a brisk business on Church 
Street, Agna convened about two dozen youngsters 
at Roosevelt Park, about a mile north, and began 
putting them through their paces. Country club kids, 
they were not. They varied widely in attire 
(one boy played in flip-flops, another wearing a 
backpack, and several girls wore hijabs), in tennis 
ability and in demeanor (from sullen to mischievous, 
from surly to exuberant). 

Agna had them choose partners, and the dozen 
teams rotated briskly in and out of play, competing 
on single points and earning more court time with 
each point won. In a series of ingenious drills and 
competitive exercises, Agna — bantering, joking 
and cajoling throughout — somehow managed 
to keep them engaged on just two courts for 90 
minutes without losing control. When he ended 
a drill, he'd say something like: 

"Listen! Hold up! Everybody pick up 
seven balls!” Balls collected, he'd start them on 
another game. 
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ABOVE Stephen Donahue of 
Graniteville goes airborne. 

LEFT Ken Squier, right, founded 
Thunder Road in 1961 and went on 
to become a legendary broadcaster. 
He is perhaps best known for calling 
the 1979 Daytona 500, described by 
NASCAR as "a milestone moment for 
the entire sport as Squier's voice on 
CBS welcomed millions to the first 
live flag>to>flag coverage of 'The 
Great American Race.' a moniker 
he coined." NASCAR later created 
the annual Squier*Hall Award, 
honoring media contributors to the 
sport. Still in an ownership role at 
Thunder Road, Squier is seen here 
with Doug Crowningshield, of Barre. 
who is enjoying his first feature win 
after 10 years of racing. 
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OPPOSITE Late-model 
driver Derrick O'Donnell 
and his son, Landyn, 3, 
after winning a race 


TOP Problem-solving 
in the pits 
MIDDLE Harwood 
Union High School 
sophomore Reilly 
Lanphear of Duxbury, 

15, was racing her street 
stock car at Thunder I 

Road before she could 
obtain her driver's license. 

BOTTOM Mayhem on a 
turn as two cars collide 
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Trout Fishing in Vermont Puzzle 

A nice challenge-sort of like 
trout fishing! 

1000 pieces $17.75 
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MT. NEBO GALLERY 
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FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & More! 
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PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 
Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

was established in 1996 in Manchester, 
Vermont, just 65 miles west of Brattle- 
boro. Since its inception, Casting for 
Recovery has conducted more than 550 
retreats and served more than 7,500 
women across the country. Or look at 
Montana-based Warriors and Quiet 
Waters, a nonprofit organization that 
uses fly fishing as an avenue back into 
society for traumatically injured com¬ 
bat veterans. The same goes for Project 
Healing Waters, which began serving 
wounded military service members in 
2005 at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center in Washington, D.C. 

But the Brattleboro Retreat says it 
has taken the concept further. “We are 
the only program that synthesizes fly 
fishing into a wider treatment program,” 
said Balaban. A typical participant in the 
rigorous and intense Uniformed Service 
Program will be at the Retreat from two 
to four weeks and will take part in a range 
of therapy sessions and recovery exer¬ 
cises. The Retreat's Uniformed Service 
Program was established in 2009, and in 
2012, it began an outpatient branch that 
dealt specifically with PTSD — a de¬ 
bilitating condition that manifests itself 
in military personnel at about twice the 
rate seen in the general population. 

The vast majority of patients in the 
Retreat's Uniformed Service Program 
are men and more than half come from 
a military background. They are drawn 
to the Retreat from all over the United 
States. (A number of officers from one 
municipal police department in Mon¬ 
tana, for instance, have matriculated 
through the program.) For generations, 
said Heck, there was an unwritten code 
of machismo among soldiers, police, fire 
and rescue personnel that forbade them 
from discussing the grisly and horrific 
experiences they went through while 
on the job. It wasn't until 1980 that the 
American Psychiatric Association rec¬ 
ognized PTSD, and that came from re¬ 
search conducted in part with Vietnam 
War veterans. Even today, said Balaban, 
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PTSD can be difficult to recognize. 

"It is often intertwined with other 
diagnoses,” said Balaban. "There is of¬ 
ten substance abuse or chronic pain or 
depression, and that requires some extra 
time for our patients to uncloud. What 
fly fishing does is compliment some of 
the other therapies we provide.” 

Gulf War veteran Paul Harding, 
a 45-year-old Marine from Massachu¬ 
setts, checked into the retreat in 2015 
and early 2016. He said the time spent 
fishing was about as far as he could 
get from his experience driving trucks 
filled with ammunition through the 
Middle Eastern night as part of Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm. 

"It was chaos back then,” Harding 
said. "While fishing, about the only 
chaotic thing that can happen is catching 
a fish.” 

I n just three years, Heck, along 
with fellow Retreat staff member 
Donny Richard, has managed to 
round up enough rods, reels, lines and 
other equipment, primarily from Ver¬ 
mont-based Orvis — one of the giants in 
the fly fishing industry — to lead groups 
of eight out on the river. They've also 
established a stable of knowledgeable 
anglers who volunteer as fishing guides 
for the two days each week that a group 
from the Retreat heads to the water. The 
fishing program has grown to the point 
that the Retreat is now offering popular 
wellness weekends for alumni — former 
patients who return for a weekend of 
friendship and fishing. "We've found,” 
said Balaban, "that for many, many of 
those in the program, after their time 
with us, fly fishing becomes an impor¬ 
tant and healthy part ol their lives.” 

While some of the Uniformed 
Service Program patients know how 
to fly fish before they enter the pro¬ 
gram, many have never done it before. 
Casting instruction and other techni¬ 
cal points of fly fishing are covered at 
the Retreat's Brattleboro campus in 
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the days before heading to the river, 
but its streamside where patients fully 
connect their therapy sessions with the 
outdoors. After stringing the rods and 
putting on the waders, Heck or Rich¬ 
ard will lead a group in a relaxation ses¬ 
sion where participants are encouraged 
to let their anxieties fall into the flow¬ 
ing river and drift away. Then, prop¬ 
erly focused and relaxed and with the 
foundations of recovery and healing in 
place, the fishing begins. 

The act of standing in a river, read¬ 
ing the currents, trying to think like a 
hungry fish provides anglers with a sud¬ 
den sense of purpose where they can’t 
afford to expend energy dwelling on 
their pasts. 

“I'd never been fly fishing before,” 
said Harding, the Marine. “To describe 
it now, I almost can’t do it justice. I get 
lost in it. There was one point where we 
went into the river and the next thing 
I knew two hours had passed. It's not 
exactly a meditative state, but you cer¬ 
tainly do find peace.” 

That it’s a group activity also reso¬ 
nates. Harding says he has forged a 
strong connection with fellow anglers 
in the program. Sarkas, the Cape Cod 
firefighter, says he's as genuinely excited 
when a fellow participant catches a fish 
as when he hooks one. Frequently, one 
angler will be fighting a fish only to look 
up and see his fellow participants stand¬ 
ing behind him watching the scene un¬ 
fold, adding words of encouragement. 

And while the entire program is 
about more than just catching fish, the 
days when the fish cooperate and the 
anglers land fish make for memorable 
moments. 

“We get a lot of guys we have to ex¬ 
plain the concepts of catch-and-release,” 
said Heck. “Then, they get out on the 
water and the process of releasing a fish 
back into nature becomes a whole new 
level to their mindfulness practice. I've 
had guys tear up, literally crying, as they 
release that trout back into the water.” Jfr 
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(Continued from page 45) 

the property's drainage ditches to help 
absorb extra nutrients and provide 
animal habitat. Growth is selectively 
thinned and chipped to suppress weeds 
around the farm’s cultivated plants. Their 
nursery pollinator section features plants 
that provide rich sources of nourishment 
for insects, including willows, dogwood 
and black locusts, all of which the 
Haydens also nurture on their own 
land. The sanctuary meadow ripples 
and bristles with goldenrod, milkweed 
and asters, a banquet for hundreds of 
pollinating species like bees, butterflies, 
moths, wasps and flies. They also try to 
be hospitable insect hosts by providing 
habitats beyond traditional beehives, 
such as triangular wooden boxes filled 
with hollow reeds for varieties of solitary 
nesting bees and mounds of brush and 
wood covered with soil built to encourage 
bumblebee nesting. 

On the summer morning stroll 
around the farm, John pointed out 
more than two dozen different 
insects at work. “That's one of our 
honeybees,'' he said, pointing to a 
bee hovering over fuzzy pink Joe-Pye 
weed. Buzzing among spotted orange 
jewelweed flowers, he identified a 
bumblebee. “They're workhorses,'' 
he said. Spying a long-horned bee 
on the face of a sunflower, he noted 
that its long furry legs — “like leg- 
warmers'' — carry generous amounts 
of pollen from flower to flower. A small 
white butterfly swooping between 
elderberry and thimbleberry blooms, 
John explained, is also called a cabbage 
butterfly, the caterpillar of which 
can cause damage to cabbage-family 
vegetables. “But they're pretty good 
pollinators. They do a lot of flitting," 
he said. Stopping in the meadow 
surrounded by a froth of flowering 
boneset and Queen Anne's lace, John 
noted with satisfaction, “It's scruffy, 
but this is what we love. Everything 
in its place, no mowed lawns. This is 
rethinking pretty." # 
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Experience a farm vacation: trout fishing, 
wildflower walks, rhubarb delights, newborn 
animals, and new friends! Comfortable 
lodging and home-cooked meals. 

■ 

Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 



The Vermont Movie 

is a special gift for your smart and informed 
Vermont-curious! A 6-part movie series 
about the Vermont you never knew! 

■ 

Weston, VT 

(802) 649-3242 thevermontmovie.com 
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Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 

Unmatched Steaks with 
a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 



Addison County’s finest award-winning 
maple syrup and sugar products. 
Crafted using the time-honored techniques 
and traditions of Vermont. 


Cornwall, VT 
breadloafviewfarm.com 
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A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 



Winner: 2015 Trip Advisor’s Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 


MNNAT 
LONG TRAIL 

A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 
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Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



HAND-CRAFTED PIZZA 
SMOKED BBQ 

Dine in and take out 


-. im _ 

Nountaih Top 

(Mil & Resort^ 



Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 


views, just 11 miles from Killington. 
Resort accommodations, delicious 


“Craft beer mecca” 

cuisine and year-round activities. 


- The Boston Globe 

■ 


■ 

Chittenden, VT 


Montpelier, VT 

(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 


(802) 223-TAPS threepennytaproom.com 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 

Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 



FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 


P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 


IWLple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

P ‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 
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The Vermont-grown peach is a relatively rare gem, 
dependent on a winter that is not too brutally cold. But when 
a good year provides the perfect sunrise-hued harvest, there 
is simply nothing like it. 

So to a certain extent, recipes for fresh peaches seem a bit 
like gilding the lily, but there is no end to the sweet and savory 
uses for a beautiful peach: chopped and tossed with garden 
herbs and a touch of chili heat to make a refreshing salsa, or 
baked into swoon-worthy, butter-rich tarts. And why not sip 
a glass of bubbly crowned with a slice of peach and a sprig 
of mint while watching a (peach-colored, of course) summer 
sunset? Cheers to fleeting treasures of the season. 

By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe-testing assistance by Sarah Strauss 
Photographed by Ken Burris 
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Grilled Peach, Brie, 
Arugula and Prosciutto 
Flatbread 

Adapted from chef/co-owner 
William Snell, Tourterelle 
Restaurant, New Haven 

D uring the summer, William 
Snell fires up his outdoor oven 
lor special events, and most Sunday 
evenings, to bake crisp flatbreads like 
this winning sweet-savory combination, 
which might feature peaches from 
Champlain Orchards in Shoreham 
during their brief but gorgeous season. 

Pizza dough for one large flatbread 
(about 8 ounces dough) 
i large head garlic, broken into cloves 
and peeled 

Vi to 3 ,4 cup canola oil, or other 
light-tasting cooking oil 
Salt and freshly ground pepper to 
taste 

2 medium or 3 small peaches, 
about 3 /4 pound 
Extra virgin olive oil 
1 tablespoon balsamic vinegar 
2 cups (about 1 V 2 ounces) loosely 
packed arugula 

3 slices prosciutto, torn into small 
ribbons 

1 small ( 4-6 ounces) wheel Brie 
(or other soft, bloomy-rinded 
cheese), thinly sliced 
Up to 1 tablespoon freshly squeezed 
lemon juice, to taste 

Prepare pizza dough if making from 
scratch. Place garlic cloves and enough 
canola oil to cover in a small saucepan 
over medium-low heat and bring to a 
simmer. Simmer until cloves are light 
golden brown and soft, about 7-9 min¬ 
utes. Cool in oil and then remove garlic 
to a food processor, reserving oil. Add 
2 tablespoons of reserved oil and puree 
garlic until smooth, adding more oil if 
needed. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Set aside. 

Light barbecue grill for medium 
heat. Cut peaches in half and remove 


P EACHES USUALLY 

ripen in Vermont 
mid- to late August through 
early September, depend¬ 
ing on the region. Some 
orchards offer limited 
pick-your-own while others 
sell mostly through their 
own farmstands or select 
retail markets, depending 
on the year's yield. They 
go very quickly. Here are a 
few orchards to check with: 
Cortland Hill Orchard in 
Brattleboro, Champlain 
Orchards in Shoreham, 
Green Mountain Orchards 
in Putney, Scott Farm in 
Dummerston, Shelburne 
Orchards in Shelburne 
and Wellwood Orchards 
in Springfield. 



More Peach Ideas 

Laura Courtemanche loves to use frozen 
peach slices (frozen individually on cookie 
trays and then consolidated into bags 
once frozen) in smoothies “skin and all.” 

Or try her smoothie bowl, an almost- 
instant dairy free frozen yogurt, featuring 
frozen peaches blended with frozen mango 
and maybe banana, then topped with 
toasted maple coconut chips, pumpkin 
seeds or granola. 

An unexpected but delicious combination 
is William Snells tuna and peach tartare 
with small cubes of peach, raw fresh tuna 
and avocado seasoned with minced fresh soft 
green herbs, like parsley, thyme or tarragon, 
and bound together lightly with a mixture of 
creme fraiche and Dijon mustard. He some- 
times adds chopped grilled or pickled ramps. 

Skewer chunks of jrcsh peach, mango and 
pineapple and brush with herb-infused 
honey (try lemon basil or lemon thyme) 
thinned with a little fresh citrus juice to 
make grilled fruit kebabs. Serve with sorbet, 
frozen yogurt or ice cream. 


William Snell tosses together a peach “chi- 
michurri”for grilled pork, lamb or seafood 
with diced fresh peach, parsley, oregano, 
cilantro, garlic, champagne vinegar, roasted 
diced red pepper and hot pepper flakes. 

For a simple, elegant dessert, Laura 
Courtemanche likes to poach peeled, halved 
peaches in water sweetened with a little 
honey or agave syrup and a ivhole vanilla 
bean. Eat them straight or with ice cream. 

A sophisticated peach-brandy gastrique 
sauce for grilled chicken, pork or swordfish 
made by William Snell takes advantage 
of overripe peaches. Start by caramelizing 
sugar then deglaze with a little brandy and 
cider vinegar before adding in some lemon- 
thyme and chunks of overripe peaches (no 
need to skin). Simmer down a little, then 
push through a strainer. Rewarm, season 
and swirl in a final pat of butter. 

Wl)en Laura Courtemanche ivorked as 
pastry assistant at Boston’s Hamersley’s 
Bistro, a menu staple was individual tarte 
Tatin baked in ramekins, each starring 
a peach half. 
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COURTYARD 

© 

Harriott 



middleburycourtyard.com 

800 - 388-7775 


Route 7 South, 


Middlebury J 



SPECIALTY CIDERS 


Ice Ciders 
Aperitif Ciders 
Naturally Sparkling Ciders 

Vermont’s finest ciders 
carefully crafted from heirloom and true 
cider-variety apples grown at our own 
and six other local orchards 

AVAILABLE AT FINE 
RESTAURANTS AND 
WINE STORES 

and online at EdenCiders.com 



Tasting Room 

150 Main Street, Newport, VT 
802-334-1808 

www.edenciders.com 




Welcomes 

Chris McGee 

* 

Director of Advertising 



Please contact Chris 


to join the print or 
digital pages of 

Vermont life 


f 

1 


chris.mcgee@vermontlife.com 

(802) 272-6253 


pits. (No need to peel unless skin is 
very tough.) Brush all but one of the 
halves lightly with olive oil and bah 
samic vinegar and season with a little 
salt. Grill peach halves, flesh side down, 
until lightly charred and slightly soft' 
ened but not too soft, about 5 minutes. 
Cool slightly and then slice into !4'inch 
half-moons. Dice remaining ungrilled 
half peach. In a small bowl, place 
ungrilled diced peach, arugula and pro' 
sciutto. Place garlic puree, sliced grilled 
peaches and sliced Brie on a tray to take 
out to grill. 

Increase grill to mediunvhigh heat. 
On a welbfloured surface, roll pizza 
dough as thin as you can, to a rough 
I 2 'inch circle. Brush one side lightly 
with olive oil. Grill oiled side until crisp 
and dark brown in spots, checking to 
make sure its not burning, although a 
little char can be nice. This shouldn't 
take longer than 2 to 3 minutes. 

Take flatbread off grill and place, 
grilled side down, on a cookie sheet or 
clean flat surface. Brush uncooked side 
with a little oil. Flip over and spread 
garlic puree evenly over grilled side 
crust. Then arrange grilled peaches and 
sliced Brie evenly over crust. Transfer 
loaded pizza back to grill and cook, 
with cover down, another 2 minutes or 
so, until bottom is browned and cheese 
is melted. If crust is done before cheese 
has melted, move pizza off direct heat, 
if possible, to let cheese melt without 
burning crust. 

Remove cooked flatbread to a serving 
board. Toss arugula, prosciutto and fresh 
peaches with a little olive oil, lemon juice, 
salt and pepper. Use tongs to arrange 
arugula mixture on top of flatbread. Slice 
and serve immediately. Serves 3-4 as a 
main dish, 6-8 as an appetizer. 

Peach Brown-Butter 
Bars 

Adapted from chef/co-owner Laura 
C oURTEMANCHE, A DOZEN EGGS BaKE 
Shoppe, Mount Holly 
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SOME INVESTMENTS ARE 

MORE STUNNING 

THAN OTHERS / 


L aura Courtemanche and her 
husband, Dave Morello, run a 
specialty bakery making and shipping 
custom-decorated cookies nationwide, 
but they also do some dessert catering. 
This rich cookie bar is a twist on a 
sour cherry brown-butter bar Laura 
dreamed up for a dessert buffet inspired 
by a freshly picked bounty of another 
summer jewel. 

TOR CRUST: 

8 tablespoons (i stick) unsalted butter 
V3 cup dark brown sugar 
V* teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
Vs teaspoon fine salt 
1 cup plus 1 tablespoon flour 

FOR TOPPING: 

8 tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 
Vi cup maple syrup, preferably 
Grade A dark 
2 large eggs 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
Vs teaspoon fine salt 
l A cup flour 


3 large or 5 small peaches, 
about 1V2 pounds 
powdered sugar, to dust 
Preheat oven to 375 F. Butter an 
8-by-8-inch baking pan and line with 2 
pieces of parchment paper (crossed one 
on top of the other), leaving paper long 
on each side to provide four “handles” 
to lift baked bars out of pan. Make 
crust: Melt butter in a small light- 
colored saucepan set over medium 
heat and cook until light brown solids 
appear on bottom of pan and butter 
smells quite nutty, about 7-9 minutes. 
(Toward the end, watch closely, and 
as soon as you see brown appear in 
the butter, take the pan off the heat.) 
Remove pan from heat and whisk in 
sugar, vanilla and salt. Stir in flour 
with a wooden spoon. Mixture will be 
crumbly. Press dough evenly into pre¬ 
pared pan. Use the bottom of a small 
dry measuring cup to flatten if needed. 
Bake until crust is dark golden brown, 
about 15-17 minutes. Transfer pan to a 
rack to cool. 


While crust is cooling, make filling: 
Make brown butter with the second 
stick of butter per above instructions. 
Remove pan from heat and cool slight¬ 
ly. Whisk maple syrup, eggs, vanilla 
extract, and salt together in a medium 
bowl until fully blended. Using a small 
sieve, shake flour into maple mixture 
while whisking until smooth. Gradu¬ 
ally pour browned butter into maple 
mixture in a thin stream while whisk¬ 
ing until smooth. Slice peaches into 
^-inch-thick half-moons. (No need 
to peel.) Arrange peach slices in tight, 
overlapping shingles over crust and 
then pour browned-butter custard 
evenly over peaches. Bake until filling 
is dark golden brown and set such that 
a toothpick or sharp knife inserted in 
center comes out clean, about 35-40 
minutes. Cool completely on a rack 
before lifting out of pan using parch¬ 
ment handles. Cut into bars and dust 
with powdered sugar right before serv¬ 
ing. Makes 16 2-inch bars. Refrigerate 
any leftovers. # 
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r By Sky Barsch 
Photographed by 
Ie^VallacE'Brodeur 

an develops 

technology (hardware and soft¬ 
ware) that controls multimillion- 
dollar underwater robotic 
vehicles* A forinet diver and a 
historical shipwreck enthusi- 
sast, Kinnaman owns Green sea 

I I 

Systems, a company whose tech¬ 
nology supports cutting-edge 
research in the deepest parts 
of the ocean, studying sunken 
ships, land mines, marine life 
and other phenomena 


were [living] in Baltimore, and I 
had been developing the concept 
of Greensea's core technology. 

[We were thinking] about starting 
a family, and we sure as hell didn’t 
want to do it in Washington, 

D.C., or Baltimore. We’d been 
coming to Vermont for years: hik¬ 
ing in summer, leaf-peeping in fall, 
skiing in winter. So off we came. 

It was the lifestyle. 

VL: What about it? 

The values: community, 
preserving the natural world, 
being able to live and work and 
play. And it’s just beautiful. It's 
hard to describe, it just felt good 
here. We would come to towns 
like Richmond and when school 
let out, we saw kids walking 
down the street, not a grown-up 
in sight. And we saw families 
together out at the parks and up 
on the ski hill. My wife and I lived 
a lot of places, and we just didn't 
see that anymore. 

VL: What was your percep- 


setting up a snow cone shop 
in the desertN.. 

VL: Was vour perception 

confirmed? 

BK: That was io yeat^ago. T 

feel that the state, especially 
in Chittenden County, has really 
started to foster a tech commu¬ 
nity. The Vermont Technology 
Alliance, Tech Jam, Generator 
and FIRST have done a terrific 
job of creating fertile soil for tech 
in Vermont, while financial orga¬ 
nizations and local lenders are 
helping tech enterpreneurs raise 
capital to grow here. I am excited 
about the growing technical com¬ 
munity and what the future holds 
for technology in Vermont. 

VL: What do you get out of the 
Vermont workforce? 

BK: You get well-rounded 
people. The best tech comes 
from big minds, and minds who 
engage in all aspects of life; [it] 


tion of Vermont's tech scene 
before you moved here? . 
It was 


VL: How did 
l you land in 


pretty 
grim. I 
kind of 
felt like 


Richmond, 

Vermont? 

My 
wife and I 


we were 


does not come from minds sit¬ 
ting on an interstate for hours a 
day transitioning from home to 
business andliving a t\vq-dimen- 
'Sional life. Three-dimensional 
rriiitds are attracted to biggcr'i^fe- 
styles like Vermont offers. 

VL: How do you find new hires? 

Wove been really success-' ., 
ful with our inrernslftp program. 
Vermont Technical Coltegchas 
a committed philosophy olf valu¬ 
ing co-op experience, and they 
value developing an engineering 
curriculum based on excellence. 

If I have two resume Jin fronJof 
me, and all things art basicalw the 
same, and one of them has experi¬ 
ence and one of thept doesr/t, Its 
a no-brainer. I wo Ju even say, if I 
have two resumesln frontlof me 
and one is from opig whammer- 
jammer school simewhefc, and I 
have one from VT^^^di a year 
of experience ay ^nntern, there’s 
no question. 

VL: How do we grow interest 
and talent in tech? 

BK: It has to be done through 
application. We use the excite¬ 
ment of shipwrecks to'engage 
children in STEM — we do an 
ROV summer camp etch yean^t 
the Lake Champlain Markin' 
Museum, anothe kids build 
robot tlrsce a shipwreck in 
v the lake. 

| VL: Whaf was it 
a vehicle to view the 
JBK: It was amazing. I’m a 
pretty big shipwreck junkie. 
Its a spectacular shipwreck. 
VL: Do you have a 
favorite? 

IK: The first wreck I ever 
worked on was Queen Anne’s 
Revenge. It was Blackbeard’s 
pirate ship. As faYa^wrecks 
go/tt’s not terribly spet^acu- 
lar. But eh ... we all have 
our soft spots for our 
rst time, 


right? 
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Leave the car at home this summer and take in Vermont’s beautiful 
scenery by train — and bike. Amtrak’s Vermonter SM service now offers 
walk-on bicycle service, with advance reservation. Bicycle rack space 
is limited, so book your travel early to reserve your space. 


Save 20% with the Visit Vermont fare on either the Vermonter SM or the 


Montpelier stop, Vermonter 5 ” 

Vermont Mountain Bike Fest 

JULY 22-24, WAITSFIELD 

vtnba.org I Waterbury stop, Vermonter SM 

Harpoon Point to Point 

AUG 13, WINDSOR 

harpoonpointtoDQint.com 

Windsor stop, Vermonter SM 


VISIT VERMONT 8 SAVE 20% 


Traveling on the Ethan Allen Express® or don’t have your own bike 
to bring? Most destinations offer convenient bike rentals with all 
the gear you’ll need for whatever level of adventure you seek — road 
biking and touring, mountain biking, or just leisurely pedaling on one 
of Vermont’s scenic recreation paths or rail trails. 




Tour de Heifer 

JUNE 5, WEST BRATTLEBORO 

strollingoftheheifers.com/tour/ 

Brattle boro stop, Vermonter^ 

Central Vermont Cycling Tour 

JUNE 26, MONTPELIER 

c rossve r m o n t. o rg/ev ents/cvct/a bout, oh p 












Ethan Allen Express.® Learn more at vermontvacation.com/amtrak. 
Enjoy the journey | ^AMTRAK 





























THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

AWARD-WINNING GASTROPUB 

*&ortijo TAQUERIA Y CANTINA 

TAQUERIA & TEQUILA BAR 

GUILD TAVERN 

WOOD FIRED GRILL, CRAFT COCKTAILS 

PASCOLO RISTORANTE 

HANDMADE ITALIAN CUISINE 

FARMHOUSE GROUP EVENTS 

PRIVATE EVENTS, WEDDINGS & MORE 



FarmhouseGroup.com // BURLINGTON 















